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portions of many authors, and thus give the boy a 
more extensive acquaintance with the literatures of 
Greece and Rome'. The plea was specious and was 
listened to by many teachers; and those of us who 
were weary of the everlasting dividing of Gaul into 
three parts or of marching the Ten Thousand so 
many parasangs a day eagerly welcomed the op- 
portunity of reading widely with our classes. The 
requirements of some of the Eastern colleges were 
changed from an examination on certain authors or 
portions of authors to sight translation entirely. 
Now I would not minimize the value of sight 
translation. On the contrary, I believe that the 
ability to translate at sight prose and poetry of 
average difficulty is the best test of a mastery of a 
language. But I do maintain that it is impossible 
with the average student in the four years that most 
preparatory schools give to the study of Latin to 
acquire a sufficiently copious vocabulary and the 
familiarity with the principles of syntax that is 
requisite for translation at sight without neglect- 
ing the careful intensive study of selected portions 
of well-chosen authors. And it is in such intensive 
study of selected portions that the greatest disci- 
plinary value of the study of Greek and Latin lies. 

The plan of extensive reading of the Classics in 
secondary schools has been tried and has proven a 
failure in most instances. To such an extent has 
this been recognized to be the case that Harvard 
has changed her entrance requirements again and 
now offers an examination on selected portions of 
chosen authors as the major requirement. 

Let the student translate at sight as much as 
possible; but let that be a matter of secondary 
importance in the preparatory school, not an end in 
itself, for the primary aim of the preparatory 
course should not be culture but discipline. 
Forest Grove, Oregon. J. C. Hazzard. 



REVIEWS 

The Phaedo of Plato. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes, by John Burnet. Oxford: at the Clar- 
endon Press (1911). Pp. lix-l-158. 
One would have given much to be present at a 
Platonic symposium, easily conceivable, at which 
those brilliant twin stars in the study of Plato and 
his philosophy might have been present — James 
Adam of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and John 
Burnet, representing Oxford. Aberdeen did well 
when she sent the former to Cambridge to return 
later to her to deliver those lectures embodied in 
his Religious Teachers of Greece, after years de- 
voted to the study of Platonic text and philosophy. 
Burnet, also a student of Plato, had turned at first 
towards Aristotle and edited the Ethics in 1900. 
Two years later his Platonis Opera made its appear- 
ance. The Republic came later, and, along with it, 



his Early Greek Philosophy, second edition of which 
appeared in 1908. It may be easily surmised that a 
Phaedo from his hands will therefore show diligent 
collation of manuscripts and a well prepared text, 
with abundant variant readings. This is all true. 
The variants appear at the foot of each page, not be- 
ing removed to the limbo of a critical appendix at the 
end of the book. 

The Introduction covers fifty-five pages and is 
devoted throughout to the question how true a So- 
crates we get from the Memorabilia of Xenophon, 
the Discourses of Socrates (as Aristotle, Poet. 
1477 b 24 ff., calls Plato's Dialogues) and from 
Aristotle. This involves the deeper question, how 
much of the theory of the soul's immortality con- 
tained in the Phaedo is Plato's and how much the 
great Master's. Burnet does not follow the larger 
number of, Platojiic scholars, who have held that 
Xenophon gives us the 'historic' Socrates and that 
Plato uses the teacher as the mouthpiece for his 
own views. It is not easy for him to believe that 
Plato intended his readers to regard the Phaedo 
simply as an imaginary conversation; it is to his 
mind the likeness of a great philosopher in the 
supreme crisis of his life, drawn by a philosopher 
who was greater still and was also one of the 
most consummate dramatic artists the world has 
known. It would have been, he thinks, an out- 
rage on all natural piety if Plato had used the con- 
demned Socrates as a mere mouthpiece for novel 
doctrines of his own. Burnet holds that the in- 
terpretation that finds nothing in the Phaedo but 
the speculations of Plato himself is based on the 
belief that the historic Socrates of whom we get 
some idea from Xenophon is quite a different per- 
son from the Platonic Socrates. This emphasis 
of Xenophon is apparently due to the authority of 
Hegel and his school. Against this view Burnet 
protests, and he sets about giving such an account 
of Xenophon's Socratic writings as makes the so- 
called historic Socrates appear as the fictitious 
character. Xenophon, he maintains, had no special 
information about Socrates; nor was he in any 
sense his real follower, as were Simmias and Cebes ; 
he did not belong to the same circle as these men 
did and his sympathy with them was imperfect. 
The conversations in the Memorabilia were not held 
in his presence, and he had no opportunity of hear- 
ing about them from oral tradition, as Plato may 
have done in similar cases. We have the feeling 
that Xenophon got the substance of many of his 
conversations from what Wilamowitz calls the So- 
cratic apocrypha, and fitted these as well as he 
could into his own recollections of the brave old 
man with the gift of second sight whose advice 
he had sought -in early life. So, where he claims to 
have been an eye-witness, his statements are not 
to be trusted. He was eager to defend the memory 
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of Socrates, for that was part of the case against 
the Athenian democracy. Plato is, then, the best 
source for the real historic Socrates, though his 
intimacy with him was through his kinsmen Critias 
and Glaucon; he did not belong to the teacher's in- 
ner circle; yet his opportunities for learning to 
know Socrates as he really was were vastly greater 
than those of Xenophon. 

At this point Burnet develops his theory as to 
the style and purpose of the Platonic dialogue. It 
belongs, namely, to that as yet unnamed literary 
genre to which Aristotle calls attention at the be- 
ginning of the Poetics. It had two distinctive 
marks: it used prose for its instrument and it was 
imitation. It included the mimes of Sophron and 
Xenarchus and also the Socratic discourses. This 
classification of the Platonic dialogue with the mime 
is, to Burnet, one of Aristotle's happiest thoughts. 
If the stories which are told of Plato's delight in 
Sophron are historical, we can see what suggested 
it. Plato's dialogues are really mimes, but with 
the difference that the characters are all real and 
well-known people. They are just the opposite of 
the speeches of Thucydides — which totally lack 
genre (what is called ethos in Lysias). Yet Plato 
is not led into anachronisms; in his character 
sketching he keeps up the illusion that his dia- 
logues belong to the pre-revolutionary period. Burnet 
is but following Schleiermacher and Zeller (vs. 
Hegel) in feeling that there must have been in 
Socrates more than Xenophon tells us, to win, 
particularly, Pythagoreans of Thebes and the Eleatics 
of Megara, as Plato's Phaedo reveals he did. Burnet 
seems here to be aiming at Gilbert Murray, who de- 
clares that "the scenes in dialogues are even in 
Plato's hands admittedly unhistoric; after Plato's 
death, they are the merest imaginary conversations". 
To Burnet the historic Socrates is seen, then, 
through Plato; more than that, he may be seen even 
through Aristophanes's Clouds. When this play came 
out in 423 and Plato and Xenophon were babes, 
Socrates was still known chiefly as a student of 
natural science, and, if we take the Clouds and 
Phaedo seriously, making due allowance for comic 
exaggeration in the former, we get an account of 
the scientific position of Socrates that fits exactly 
into what we know of the intellectual atmosphere 
of the middle of the fifth century B.C. ' Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles were potent influences upon the 
teacher then; and the Phaedo tells us that when 
Socrates gave up natural science in despair he found 
satisfaction in what is generally known as the 
Theory of Ideas, which is really Pythagorean, and is 
earlier than Plato and even Socrates. So far as de- 
votion to a theory of ideas requires the ecstatic vis- 
ion, we know from the Symposium and the Phae- 
drus that Socrates could possess that, and it is 
therefore surprising that E. Rohde's Psyche has no 



chapter on Socrates. Yet Socrates was no Orphic 
for all that. His Attic eironeia saved him from 
turning mystic out and out. 

This introduction is most interesting. Nor is it 
radical; rather its tone is reactionary and its argu- 
ments are built upon opinions that have in part been 
expressed long ago, but have not been generally 
held by Platonic scholars. The notes are helpful in 
translation and in understanding of philosophical 
points throughout; little or no grammatical dis- 
cussion finds place. There are two good appendices 
on Death by Hemlock, and the Art of Glaucus. 
New York University. W. E. Waters. 



The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. By 
Franz Cumont. With an Introductory Essay by 
Grant Showerman. Chicago : The Open Court 
Publishing Company (1911). $1.00. 
In 1906 Professor Cumont published under the title 
Les Religions Orientates dans le Paganisme Romain 
a series of eight lectures which had been delivered 
shortly before at the College de France on the 
Michonis foundation and at the University of Ox- 
ford under the auspices of the Hibbert Trust. The 
work is now presented in English form with an in- 
troduction by Professor Showerman, giving some 
account of Professor Cumont's life and pointing out 
the significance of his work. By a happy coinci- 
dence the book appears at the time when its author 
is lecturing in this country. For all who know 
Cumont's work in the original no words are neces- 
sary to set forth the importance of this book. It 
deals with the leading facts in the moral and re- 
ligious history of the Roman empire, and c&nse- 
quently with matters of profound significance for 
our own Christian religion and our present civiliza- 
tion. Therefore one may speak of it at greater 
length than is usually warranted in the case of a 
translation. 

In his preface Professor Cumont defines his field, 
pointing out that Christianity spread in the Latin 
world only after it obtained considerable develop- 
ment; and that this development must be studied in 
Asia Minor where Christianity grew under mani- 
fold influences from other religions into that form 
which was afterwards established in the West. In 
this connection the author gives a timely warning 
against the tendency to overemphasize the influence 
of paganism on our faith. Certain practices' and 
festivals of the Church were undoubtedly borrowed 
from paganism or influenced by it — the date of 
Christmas, and the polytheistic character of the 
worship of the saints are examples in point; but 
still it is true that on the whole Christianity imposed 
its influence on its enemies more than they im- 
posed on it. Leaving Christianity aside, then, Cu- 
mont considers rather the way in which the Oriental 
pagan religions established their doctrine in the 



